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But other chiefs may be found less afraid of the luck 


best friends, the earl le 


fair wind anc favoring weather, to the shores of his 
maternal uncle, King boape of Denmark. 

In truth to all probable calculation his change of 
purpose was politic, Thé fleets of England were nu- 
merous, and her seamen renowned. The Normans had 
neither experience nor fame in naval fights; their 
navy itself was scarcely formed. Thus, even Wil- 
liam’s landing in England was an enterprise extreme- 
ly arduous and dubious. Moreover, even granting 
on ee success, would not this Norman prince, 

ound and ambitious, be a more troublesome 
lord to Earl Tostig than his own uncle Sweyn? 

So, forgetful of the compact at Rouen, no sooner 
had the Saxon lord come in the presence of the king 
of the Danes, than he urged on his kinsman the glory | 
of winning again the scepter of Canute. 


A brave but cautious and wily veteran was King 
Sweyn; and a few days before Tostig had arrived, he 
had received letters from his sister Githa, who, true 
to Godwin’s command, had held all that Harold did 
and counseled, as between himself and brothor, wise 
and just. These letters had placed him on his guard, 
and shown him the true state of affairs in England. 
So King Sweyn, smiling thus answered his nephew 
Tostig :— 

“A great man was Canute, a small man am I: scarce 
can I keep my Danish dominions from the gripe 
of the Norwegian, while Canute took Norway with- 
out slash and blow; but great as he was, England 
cost him hard fighting to win and sore peril to keep. 
Wherefore best for the small man not to venture te 
count on the luck of the gr@it Canute; for luck but 
goes with the great.” 

“Thine answer,” said Tostig with a bitter sneer, 
“is not what I expected from an uncle and warrior. 


of high deeds.” 

“So,” saith the Norwegian chronicler, ‘‘not just the 
the king,” and went on in 
haste to Harold Hardrada of Norway.” — 

The traitor succinctly detailed all weak points in 
the rule of his brother. A treasury exhausted by the 
lavish and profitless waste of Edward; a land with- 
out castle or bulwark, even at the mouths of the riv- 
ers—a people grown inert by long peace, and so ac- 
customed to own lord and king in the northern in- 
vaders, that a single successful battle might induce 
half the population to insist on the Saxon coming to 
terms with the foe, and yielding, as Ironside did to 
Canute, one half of the realm. He enlarged on the 
terror of the Norsemen, that still existed throughout 
we and the affinity between the Northumbrians 
anc East Anglians with the race of Hardrada. 
affinity would not prevent them from resisting at the 
first; but grant success, and it would reconcile them 
to the after sway. And, finally, he aroused Hardra- 
da’s emulation by the spur of the news, that the 
Count of the Normans would seize the prize if he him- 
self delayed to forestall him. 7 | 


These various representations, and the remembrance 
of Canute’s victory, decided Hardrada; and, when 
Tostig ceased, he stretched his hand toward his slum- 
bering war-ships, and exclaimed: 

“Eno’; you have whetted the beaks of the ravens, 


That | & 


and harnessed the steeds of the sea?” 


Meanwhile, King Hareld of England had made him- 
self dear to his people, and been true to the fame he 
had won as Harold the Earl. From the moment of 
his accession, “he showed himself pious, humble and 
affable, and omitted no occasion to show any token 
of bounteous liberality, gentleness, and courteous be- 
havior.” The grievous customs also, and taxes which 
his predecessors had raised, he either abolished or di- 
minished; the ordinary wages of his servants and 
men-of-war he increased, and further showed himself 
very well bent to all virtue and goodness. 

To the young Atheling he accorded a respect not 
before paid to him; and, while investing the descend- 
ant of the ancient line, with princely state, and en- 
dowing him with large domains, his soul, too great 
for jealousy, sought te give more substantial power 
to his own most legitimate rival, by tender care and 
noble counsels, by efforts to raise a character feeble 
by nature, and denationalized by foreign rearing. In 
the same broad and generous policy, Hareld encour- 
aged all the merchants from other countries who had 
settled in England, nor were even such Normans as 
had escaped the general semtence of banishment on 
Godwin’s return, disturbed in their possessions. 

King Harold came from York, and in the halls of 
Westminster he found a monk who awaited him with 
the messages of William the Norman. 

Bare-footed, and serge-garbed, the Normas envoy 
strode to the Saxon’s chair of state. His form was 
worn with mortification and fast, and his face wag 
huelegs and livid with the perpetual nie between 
zeal and the flesh. 

“Thus saith William, Count of the Normans,’’ be- 
gan Hugues Maigrot, the monk. 

“With grief and amazement hath he heard that 
you, O Harold, his sworn liege-man, have, contrary 
to oath and to fealty, assumed the crown that belongs 
to himself. But, confiding in ~~ conscience, and 
forgiving a moment’s weakness, he summons thee, 
mildly and brother-like to fulfill thy vow. Send thy 
sister, that he may give her in marriage to one of his 
quens. Give him up the stronghold of Dover; march 
to thy coast with thine armies to aid him—thy liege- 
lord—and secure him the heritage of Edward his 
cousin. And thou shalt reign at his right-hand, his 
daughter thy bride, Northumbria thy fief, and the 
saints thy protectors.”’ 

The king’s lip was firm, though pale, as he an- 
-swered: 

“My young sister, alas! is no more: seven nights 
after I ascended the throne, she died: her dust in the 
grave is all I could send to the arms of the bride- 
room. I can not wed the child of thy eount: the 
wife of Harold sits beside him.” And he pointed to 
the proud beauty of Aldyth, enthroned under the 
drapery of gold. “For the vow that I took, I deny it 
not. But from a vow of compulsion, menaced with 
unworthy captivity, extorted from my lips by the 
very need of the land whose freedom bound in my 
chains—from a vow so compelled, Church and con- 
science absolve me. If the vow of a maiden en whom 
to bestow but her hand, when unknown to her parents 
is ~~ invalid by the Church, how much more in- 
valid he oath that would bestow on a stranger the 
fates of a nation, against its knowledge, and uncon- 
sulting its laws! This royalty of England hath ever 
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rested om the will of the people, declared through its 
chiefs in their solemn assembly. They who alone 
could bestow it, have bestowed it on me; I have no 
power to resign it to another; and were I in my grave, 
the trust of the crown would not pass to the Norman, 
but return to the Saxon people.” 

“Is this, then, thine answer, unhappy son?’ said 
the monk, with a sullen and gloomy aspect. 

“Such is my answer.” 

“Then, sorrowing for thee, I utter the words of 
William. ‘With sword and with mail will he come to 
punish the perjurer; and by the aid of St. Michacl, 
archangel of war, he will conquer his own. Amen!” 

“By sea and by land, with sword and with mail, 
will we meet the invader,” answercd the king, with a 
flashing eye. “Thou hast said; so depart.” 

The monk turned and withdrew. 


Back went Hugues Maigrot, the monk, tu William, 
and told the reply of Harold to the duke, in the pres- 
ence of Lanfranc. William himself heard itin gloomy 
silence, for Fitzosborne as yet had been wholly un- 
successful in stirring up the Norman barons to an ex- 
pedition so hazardous, in a cause so doubtful; and 
though prepared for the defiance of Harold, the duke 
was not prepared with the mcans to enforce his threats 
and make good his claim 

So great was his abstraction, that he suffered the 
Lombard to dismiss the monk without a word spoken 
by him; and he was first startled from his revery by 
Lanfrane’s pale hand on his vast shoulder, and Lan- 
frane’s low voice in his dreamy car— 

“Up! Hero of Europe: for thy cause is won! Up! 
and write with thy bold characters, bold as if graved 
with the point of the sword, my credentials to Rome. 
Let me depart cre the sun sets; and as I go, look on 
the sinking orb, and behold the sun of the Saxon that 
scts evermore ou Knglanil. 

Then ran that ablest statesman of the age (and 
forgive him, despite our modern lights, we must; for 
sincere son of the Church, ke regarded the violated 
oath of Harold as entailing the legitimate forfeiture of 
his realm, and, ignorant of truc political freedom, 
looked upon Church and Icarning as the only civili- 
zers of men), then, bricfly, Lanfranc detailed to the 
listening Norman, the outline of the arguments by 
which he intended to move the pontifical court to the 
Norman side; and enlarged upon the vast accession 
througheut all Europe which the solemn sanction of 
the Chureb would bring tu his strength. William’s 
re-awaking and ge | intellect soon seized upon the 
importance of the object pressed upon him. He in- 
terrupted the Lombard, drew pen and parchment 
toward him, and wrote rapidly. Horses were har- 
nessed, horsemen cquipped in haste, and with uo un- 
fitting retinuc, Lanfranc departed on the mission, the 
most important in its consequences that ever passed 
from potentate to pontiff. to its purpose 
by Lanframc’s checring assurances, the resolute, in- 
domitable soul of William now applicd itself, night 
and day, to the diflicult task of rousiug his haughty 
vavasours. Yct weeks passed before he could even 
meet a select council composed of his own kinsmen 
and most trusted lords. ‘These, however, privately 
wor over, promised to serve him “with body and 
goods.” But one and all they told him, he must gain the 
consent of the whole principality in a general council. 


That council was eonvened; thither came not. only 
lords and knights, but merchants and traders—all the 
rising middle class of a thriving state. == 

The duke bared his wrongs, his claims and his 
schemes. The assemby would not or did not discuss 
the matter in his presence, they would not be awed 
by its influence; and William retired from the hall. 

The assembly broke at once into knots of tens, 
twenties, thirties, gesticulating and speaking loud, 
like freemen in anger. And ere William, with all his 
prompt dissimulation, could do more than smother his 
rage, and sit gripping his sword hilt, and setting his 
teeth, the astembly dispersed. 
Such were the free souls of the Normans under the 

atest of their chiefs; and had those souls been less 
free, England had not been enslaved in one age, to 
become free again, God grant, to the end of time! 


Through the blue skies over England there rushed 
the bright stranger—a meteor, a comet, a fiery star! 
“such as no man beforé ever saw;” it appeared on the 
8th, before the kalends of May; seven nights did it 
shine, and the faces of sleepless men were pale under 
the angry glare. 

On the rvof of his palace stuud Harold the king, 
and with folded arms he looked on the Rider of Night. 
And up the stairs of the turret came the soft steps of 
Haco, and stealing near to the king, he said— 

“Arm in haste, for the bodes have come breathless 
to tell thee that Tostig, thy\brother, with pirate and 


-war-ship, is wasting thy shores and slaaghtering thy 


people!” 


‘Tostig, with the ships he bad gain vorth from 
Norman and Norweyian, recruite by the Flemish 
adventurers, fled fast from the banners of Harold. 
After plundering the Isle of Wight, and the Hamp- 
shire coasts, he sailed up the Lumber, where his vain 
heart had counted on friends yet left him in his ancient 
carldom; but Harold’s soul of vigor was cverywherc. 
Morear, prepared by the king’s bodes, encountering 
and chased the traitor, and, deserted by most of his 
ships, with but twelve small craft, Tostig gained the 
shores of Scotland. ‘There, again forestalled by the 
Saxon king, he failed in succor from Malcolm, and re- 
treating to the Orkneys, waited the fleets of Hardrada. 


And now Harold, thus at freedom for defense 
against a foe wore forntidable and less unnatural, 
hastencd to make secure both the sea and the coast 
against William the Norman. “So great a ship force, 
so great a land forec, no king in the land had be- 
fore.’ All the summer, his fleets swept the channel; 
his forces ‘lay every where by the sea.” 

But alas! now came the time when the improvident 
waste of Edward began to be felt. Provisions and 
pay for the armament failed, ‘The summer was gone, 
the autumn was come; was it likely that William 
would dare to trust himself iu an enemy’s country as 
winter drew ucar? ‘The Saxon character naturally 
peaceful, willing to fight when there was absolute 
need, but loathing the tedious preparations and costly 
sacrificcs for war not yet actually thundering at the 
door, revolted from this strain on its energics. Joy- 
vus at the temporary defeat of Tostig, mcn said 


‘Marry, « joke, indeed, that the Norman will put his | 
Let him come if | 


shaven head into a hornets’ nest! 
dare!” 
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And now what had 


in the councils of Wil- 
liam? The abrupt disappointment which the Grand 
Assembly had occasioned him did not last very long. 
Made aware that he could not trust to the spirit of an 
assembly, William now summoned merchant, 
and knight, and baron, one by one. Submitted to 
the eloquence, the promises, the craft of that master 
intelleet, and the awe of that imposing presence; un- 


assisted by the eourage which inferiors take from num- 


bers, one by one yielded to the will of the count, and 
subscribed his quota for moneys, for ships, and for 
men. And while this went on, Lanfranc was at work 
in the Vatican. At that time, the Archdeacon of the 
Roman Church was the famous Hildebrand. This 
extraordin man, fit fellow-spirit to Lanfranc, 
nursed one darling project, the success of which, in- 
deed, founded the true temporal power of the Roman 
pontiffs. It was no less than that of converting the 
mere religious segaener | of the Holy See into the 
actual sovereignty over the states of Christendom. 
William was at high feast with his barons, when 
ae dismounted at his gates and entered his 


“Hail to thee, King of England!” he said. “I 
bring the bull that excommunicates Harold and his 
adherents ; I bring to thee the gift of the Roman 
Church, the land and royalty of England. I bring 
to thee the gonfanon hallowed by the heir of the 
Apostlg, and the ver cin gay contains the precious 
relic of the Apostle “Ae ? Now who will shrink 
from thy side? Publish thy ban, not in Normandy 
alope, but ir every region and realm where the 
Church is honored. This is the first war of the Cross!”’ 

Then indeed was it seen—that might of the Church! 
Soon as were made known the sanction and gilts of 
the pope, all the continent stirred, as to the blast of 
the trump in the crusade, of which that war was the 
herald. From Maine and from Anjou, from Poitou 
and Bretagne, from France and from Flanders, from 
Aquitaine and Burgundy, flashed the spear, galloped 
the steed. The robber-chiefs from the castles now 

y on the Rhine; the hunters and bandits from the 
roots of the Alps; baron and knight, varlet and vag- 
rant—all came to the flag of the Church, to the pil- 
lage of England. For side by side with the pope’s 
holy bull was the martial ban:—“Good pay onttened 
lands to every one who will serve Count William, 
with spear, and with sword, and with cross-bow.” 
And the duke said to Fitzosborne, as he parceled out 
the fair fields of England into Norman fiefs— 

“Harold hath not the strength of mind to promise 
the least of those things that belong tome. But-I 
have a right to promise that which is mine, and also 
that which belongs to him. He must be the victor 


who can give away both his own and what belongs to 
his foe.” 


All on the continent of Europe regarded England’s 
king as accursed—William’s enterprise as holy; and 
mothers who had turned pale when their sons went 
forth to the boar chase, sent their darlings to enter 
their names, for the weal of their souls, in the swollen 
muster-roll of William the Norman. Every port was 
busy with terrible life; in every wood was heard the 
ax felling logs for the ships; and from every anvil 
flew the sparks from the hammer, as iron took shape 
into helmet and sword. All things seemed to favor 
the Church’s chosen one. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HOGARTH. 


Hogarth, though trul at as an original painter 
of life and yy from a scholar. 
In all probability, much of his juvenile days at school 
were passed in sketching characters on his slate, in- 
stead of learning his lessons; and, no doubt, the pun- 
ishment which we see him undergoing, in a popular 
engraving, was too often his lot. The painter of the 
original, R. W. Buss, has depicted Master Hogarth 
as a sturdy young rogue, mounted on a stool, with a 
dunce’s cap upon his head. He has been caricatur- 
ing, as usual, and this is his punishment; but. his 
half-closed eye seems to say, ‘‘What do I care for it?” 
But we will leave the picture to tell its own tale, and 


give a sketch of the life of the illustrious culprit. 

William Hogarth was born in the parish of St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, in 1697 or 1698. His father, who 
was the son of a yeoman in the neighborhood of Ken- 
dal, in Westmoreland, kept a school in the city. 
Hogarth was bound apprentice to Mr. Ellis Gamble, a 
respectable silversmith of Cranbourne Street, Leices- 
ter Fields, who employed him in engraving ciphers 
and crests on spoons and pieces of plate. Having 
been accidentally present at a drunken fray one Sun- 
day at a public-house on the road to Highgate, his 
humor in doetaiine characters was first displayed by 
his drawing one of the unfortunate combatants stream- 
ing with blood. Soon after, he produced a print of 
Wanstead Assembly. 

In 1720 he commenced business for himself, paint- 
ing portraits, and making designs and book plates 
for the booksellers. Mr. Bowels, at the ‘‘Black Horse,”’ 
Cornhill, was one of his earliest patrons, but paid him 
very low prices. Mr. Philip Overton, however, who 
next employed him, rewarded him better. For these 
two persons he designed and engraved plates for ‘La 
Motraye’s Travels,” “The Golden Ass of Apuleius,” 
Beaver’s “Military Punishments of the Ancients,” 
“Cassandra,” Butler’s “tudibras,” “Perseus and An- 
dromeda,” etc. He also painted small groups or fam- 
ily pieces, for which he was very inadequately remu- 
nerated, and had sometimes much difficulty in pro- 
curing aby payment after his pictures were finished. 

As an instance, it is related that a very ugly and 
deformed nobleman having sat to him, the likeness 

roduced was so strong that his sitter refused to have 
it; and Hogarth; after several pressing letters for 
payment, at length told him, that if he did not send 
the money for it, he should add a tail, and some other 
appendages, and sell it to Mr. Hare, a famous wild 
beast man, who had applied to have it to hang up 
over his booth. This stratagem had the desired 
effect; Hogarth received the money, and the noble- 
man put the picture in the fire. 


In 1726, the affair of Mary Toft, the rabbit breeder, 
happened, and Hogarth was employed by some of 
the medical men in London to os ate a picture on 
the subject, which he ananiwel In 1727, he was 
obliged to prosecute one Morris, an upholsterer, who 
had commissioned him to paint a picture, which he 
also refused to have when finished; but here again 
Hogarth was successful. In 1830, Hogarth was 
secretly married to the only daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, and soon after commenced his celebrated 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 


been observed 


series of pictures, called the “Harlot’s Progress.” 
In the year 1733, this work brought his great powers 
fairly before the public, for at a meeting of the Board 
of Treasury, one of the members carried the third 
print, just then published, and showed it to the other 
members, as containing, among other excellences, a 
striking likeness of Sir John Gonson; and on the 
Board’s breaking up, all the members went and pur- 
chased impressions. Such was now the great sale 
and popularity of his works that they were copied 
and pirated, and he was in consequence obliged to 
apply to Parliament for a Protecting Act, to secure 
to artists the fruits of their industry, as had been 
already granted to authors. 

Seme notion may be formed of the hold the “Har- 
lot’s Progress” took of the public mind, by the fact 
that it was converted into « pantomime and a ballad 
opera, and represented on the stage. The sccues 
were also cngraved in a sinall size, to adorn the fans 
of ladies of rank-and fashion. In 1745 he issued 
proposals for an auction of his original pictures, to 
commence on the first day of February, and to remain 
open to bidders for the whule month, the book to be 
closed on the 28th February at twelve o’clock, when 
the prices were declared as follows:—The six pictures 
of “Harlot’s Progress,” 88/. 4s.; eight pictures of 
“Rake’s Progress,” 183/. 16s.; Morning, 21/.; Noon, 
Evening, 188.; Night, 271. 6s.; Stroll- 
Dressing in a Barn. 271. 6s. 

he same year his prints of Marriage a la Mode 
appeared, which were very successful. But as it had 
by his detractors that he only painted 
the dark side of human nature, he commenced a set of 
designs for a work to be called the “Happy Marriage,”’ 
which, however, he never finished. In 1749, having 
paid a visit to France, he was arrested at Calais, while 
sketching the gate of the town, and on his return he 
commemorated the affair in bis excellent print, ““O the 
Roast Beef of Old England.” He now parclwsed a 
small house at Chiswick, where he chiefly resided, 
pong occasiunally to his house in Leicester lields. 
n 1735 his work on the ‘Analysis of Beauty” ap- 
in writing which lie was assisted 
y Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, the physician, Mr. Ralph, 
by Dr. Morell, who finished it, and the Reverend Mr. 
ownley, who wrote the preface This work was 
translated into German in 1754, and into Italian at 
Leghorn in 1761. 

In 1762 his health began to give way. He com- 

— much of an inward pain, which was followed 

y agencral decay. The last year of his life he 
spent chicfly at Chiswick in retouching his plates; in 
which labor he was assisted by several other evgrav- 
ers. On October 25, 1764, le was so seriously indis- 

osed that he was removed, at his own request, to his 

ouse in London, where he was immediately put to 
bed, but, being scized with a violent vomiting, he rung 
his bell loudly, the bell-rope broke, and he soon after- 
wards fell back and expired. It was then ascertained 
that his illness had been caused by an ancurism of the 
great artery. 

The house iu which Hogarth lived aud died is now 
the northern wing of the “Sablonicre Hotel,” Leices- 
lis name is on a brass plate on the 


— door, with the sign of the “Golden Head” over it. 


His tavourite walk, in the evening, was in that now 


_ neglected enclosure of Leicester Square, where stands 


ely 


the dilapidated statue of Gcorge 1. His usual dress 
was a scarlet roquelaure and cocked hat. ee 
Hogarth had one failing, in common with most peo- 
ple who attain great wealth and eminence without the 
advantages of a liberal education. He affected to de- 
spise every kind of knowledge which he did not pos- 
seas; and having been very rarely admitted into po- 
lite circles, he continued to tl last a very gross and 
uncultivated man. He was also een. to violent 
bursts of rage upon receiving the smallest contradic- 
tion; so that, altogether, he was far from being an 
acceptable member of sucicty on any account, exccpt 
on the secure of his talents. He was, besides, excced- 
self-conceited and yain, and very subject to fits 
of both which tendencics many 


of absence of mind, 
are related by his biog- 


extraordinary instances 
raphers. 

lu originality of ivgarth may be 
placed on an equality with Shakspeare, and In point 
of exccution asa painter he is superior to most artists 
of the age in which he lived. His genius is at all 
Limes enlisted on the side of virtuc and morality. He 
holds the mirror up to nature, and “through the eye 
corrects the heart.” He exhibits vice in all its de- 
formity; villafiy is stripped of its cloak, and held up 
tu detestation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
“JINGLE” ON LOCAL MATTERS. 


Kviron Magazine: Dear Sirn—As your Magazine is 
vpen to the ignorant as well as the learned, the sub- 
scriber may, with safety, trust his little “composition” 
therein; without fear of being “blown up,” especially 
if the iugredicnts introduced be not of an inflamitory 
nature; but shuuld I fail to divest my communica- 
tions of all such matter as might endanger the secu- 
rity of said institution. I trust that some kind friend, 
connected therewith, will throw a safeguard around 
them; but I will requcst him to abstain (as far as 
may be consistent with such ‘‘sccurity,) from throw- 
watcr” ou my feeble cffurts tu please an en- 
lightened public; and when | say “enlightened,” | 
say what I mean, for | well know that it is always 
the most “cnlightencd” members of the community 
who favor you with their patronage. [Of course, ahem! 
—KEd.} | have proved that intelligeuce, courage, hon- 
esty and amiability, must be integral parts of the per- 
son’s organization, who reaches the class which sub- 
scribes for your paper; All our establishment, down 
to the devil, are agrecd on this point.-Ed.} 1 therefore 
certify that as far as your correspondent’s influence 
extends, every person's qualifications for cligibility 
to office or matrimony, shall henceforth be estimated 
in proportion to the size of their club for the Uran 
Magazine; [Let a bill to that effect be passed immedi- 
ately.—Ed.| I will also petition the proper authori- 
tics, that a life-size portrait of every individual who 
shall be su to raise a “club” of twenty 
subscribers for said perivdical, be exhibited, on an 
improved “system,” In Professor Tyrrel’s dissolvin 
show, at fifly cents a head, children half price, wit 
large reductiou made to families. [And their biogra- 


phics published by Saxey, furthwith.---Ed. | 
I might here state for the benefit of those who fear 
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to invest, that Professor Tyrrel’s “phantasmagoria” is 
te. use language I think I have PR se before) equal- 
ed by : few and excelled by none; but with regard to 
his “diminutive steam engine,” I should feel guilty and 
suffer in my dreams, did I not caution spectators to 
secure seats as near the door as possible, to expedite 
their exit in case of an “explosion.” Perhaps it may 
not be out of place to request that the lecturer inform 
his audience whether the track is ever set on fire by 
such passing ‘‘monsters,” for if such a terrible state 
of things be enacted in real life, I fear that when the 
U.P.R. R. shall “whistle through our peaceful vales,” 
if we survive, we may expect to see our principal 
cities reduced to ashes, and numbered among the 
things that are past; and if such a catastrophe is to 
be expected, I shall forthwith motion that the large 
bill on railroads, which is now occupying so much of 
the valuable time of the Legislative Assembly, be 
laid on the table “indefinitely,” or referred to the 
committee on “unfinished business;’’ whereupon the 
orator of the 4th of July can make a “flaming” 
speech on the subject, which would annihilate the 

. P. R. BR, and leave us to sit under our own “vines” 
and “‘fig trees,” or somebody else’s, without fear of 
railroads or other wicked and destructive inventions. 


A. JINGLE. 
(Our correspondent is but a young jingler, and 
does well for a beginner. Jingle again.—Enurror. | 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1869. 


DOES THE WORLD ADVANCE? 


It is not usual to call upon editors to explain or 
defend, through the columns of their papers, state- 
ments made by them in private or in the capacity of 

ublic speakers; but, as the following extract from a 
etter eddconsed to us, refers to a subject upon which 
we wish to speak, we introduce it here : 


“Sarr Lake Ciry, Jan. 30, 1869. 


“Dear Sir: You preached a most excellent discourse in the 
13th Ward Assembly Rooms, three weeks ago, with one excep- 
tion; you stated in the cotrse of your remarks that a spirit 
after it had left the body, was capable of — anythin 
that it had done while in the body—and was capable of doing 
more, for any step we took was a step of progression and in 
advance of the former one.”’ ; 


Such views as these our correspondent believes to 
be contrary to certain doctrines taught by Joseph 
Smith, concerning the spirit world. On this subject 
we have nothing to say, inasmuch as the views as- 
cribed to us by the writer, are not such as we believe 
in. In the first place, the spirit world, or its myste- 
ries, was not specially our subject. We only referred 


to it incidentally, and that to show that to prepare for 
it by cultivating heavenly qualities in the soul, was as 
much in the line of the “practical realities of life,” as 
building houses, cultivating farms, or “digging post 
holes.” To illustrate this, we referred to such facts 
concerning the tangibility and reality of the next 


life, as have been taught years and years ago, and 
ought to be familiar to every one. 

ur general statement was, that every step taken 
by mankind, as a world, was a step in advance ef the 
former one. But this had no particular reference to 
the superiority of a disembodied spirit over an em- 
bodied one. That question we did not presume to 
discuss; although we believe, that in many points, the 
condition of the next state of existence must be su- 
perior to this—an idea which will in no way interfere 
with Joseph Smith’s statements that ‘‘that state is one 
of imperfection, compared to states beyond that again.” 
What we then asserted was with regard te the 
movements of Providence upon this earth; that, taken 
as a whole, every fresh stage of the world’s history, 
from the dawn of creation, has been a step ahead of 
the preceding one. And that this age is the best of 
all, because the latest of all, and therefore just so 
much nearer the culmination of God’s movements. 
On this account, every age succeeding this will and 
must be better than the last. We believe this also, 
because the facts of history, sacred and secular, assert 
it, as we shall endeavor to show. More than this, 
every cultivated human soul has a witness within 
itself, that the order of the Universe, as stamped on 
rock, tree and flower—as much as on man himself— 
is eternal improvement and progression forever. 

In saying this much, we do not mean to assert that 
there have not been apostacies from certain truths. 
The Church established = Jesus declined in its purity 
and spiritual powers. All should understand this: 
but the earth, as a whole, was being gradually ad- 
vanced by God all the time in other Matters. Even 
in the darkest periods the student of history can dis- 
tinctly trace preparations for the day when this tem- 

orary apostacy should be overruled by His provi- 
Saees for the special blessing of later ages. The 
movements of God have been like the encroachments 
of the ocean on certain islands of the sea, slow but 
sure. Here they have lost, there they have gained 
twice as much. But they have been pushed steadily 
forward, encroaching and encroaching every age on 
the area of barbarism and ignorance. 

To see how gloriously every succeeding age has 
been an improvement on its predecessor, we have but 
to go back to the beginning of human history. The 
earliest days of mankind, as nations, were their rough- 
est, their most savage and brutal periods. It was the 
rule for kings to be bloody tyrants—lords of life and 
death; and the bulk of their subjects as debased as 
themselyes. Brutal subjects made brutal and fero- 
cious rulers. The whole earth slept in unbroken night, 
while here and there—with about as much effect as a 
man trying to light up the darkness of midnight with 
a solitary candle—an Abraham and a Jacob appeared. 
They were men far in advance of their times. But 
for every solitary Abraham or Jacob, there were mil- 
lions upon millions who would have carved up Abra- 
ham or Jacob, and laid both as a bloody sacrifice upen 
the altars of their gods. | 

We sometimes speak of Abraham’s time as one su- 
perior to later periods because one or two great and 
good men “talked with their Maker.”’ ‘This is not a 
proper way to estimate the condition of that age of 
the world. One or twe solitary men to a whole 
world—and that world yet unrisen from barbarism— 
do not make an age of light. 
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SAXEY. 


We refer to this period of the world to demonstrate 
that, notwithstanding the appearance of an occasional 
luminary on its surface, how unspeakably dark was 
its condition; and also to show that from this condi- 
tion, according to the great law of eternal progress, 
it did emerge. The times of the Jewish Nation came 
along—times in which light and harmonizing influ- 
ences were multiplied, compared to the past, but still 
feeble indeed alongside of those which God has since 
provided for humanity. It is true we habituate our- 
selves to think of Jewish times as periods of wonder- 
fal light,’ compared to recent centuries. But even 
among this favored nation only one or two really ad- 
vanced men appeared al a time, and they were quickly 
murdered for being ahead of their times, by the semi- 
civilized race to which they belonged. 

Owing to the way we have been taught from our 
childhood to regard matters, there is a kind of a glam- 
our thrown around the history of the Jewish people, 
and we speak of them as though they represented the 
condition of the world at that date. e also refer 
to their times as periods when the world, as a whole, 
abounded in light and revelation; but it was not so. 
Not only were the representatives of truth but soli- 
tary specimens in the midst of the Jews, but they 
were a little insignificant and unknown nation—a 
mere dot on the geography of the globe, compared to 
the huge world outside of them, which knew nothing 
about them, or knew them only to speak of them with 
contempt, 

But backward as was tlic condition of the world 
during the Jewish period, it was a grand elevation 
above the past. The great designs of God, by multi- 
farious providences, were moving along, and the world 
was progressing. Kings and wise men were raised 
among the Gentiles, inspired to civilize and cultivate; 
until by the time Jesus appeared, so much had things 
advanced, that the Jewish nation—whose circum- 
stances had shut them in to themselves—were far be- 
hind great portions of the world in general intelli- 
gence, as well as inethe arts which humanize and re- 

ne. God had been moving elsewhere. The reflec- 
tions of divine light which had been occasionally 
shed in their midst, were destined—in co-operation 
with the civilizing agencies started by Providence in 
other nations—to pioneer the way to still brighter 
times. 

At this stage of the world’s history, we cannot put 
our finger upon any one period as we go back to 


_ earlier times, without resting-on a darker time every 


stage. In tracing events as we travel up from the 


_ beginning, we do not arrive at an age but what we 


find the world at large better than was the one that 


preeeded it. 


| named in the sets. 


MISTAKE IN PROSPECTUS. 


In some copies of our Prospectus for the New Vol- 
ume it is stated that “The Literary Album, Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Paper or ‘Ihe Chimney Corner can 
be substituted for any periodicals named in any of 
the sets;” instead of the words “for ‘any periodicals 
named,” it should read For any of Harper’s periodicals 


REPRESENTATIVE BOYS OF UTAH. 
Character-Sketches and Biography. 


BY SAXEY. 


SAXEY. 


The author was informed, yesterday, that his 
sketch was alittle inconsistent in some respects, es- 
pecially where we mix up the incidents of to-day 
with those of “twenty years ago.” ‘The writer can’t 
see it; besides he don’t care much about so little a 
matter as an inconsistency any how. He feels as in- 
dependent as do Harrison and Gedbe in furnishing 
the Legislature their Magazine free of expense to the 
Government. Inconsistency does not trouble the au- 
thor; his main object is facts, grammar and conyven- 
ience. He expects, during this biography, to com- 
pletely annihilate Time, knock Circumstances into a 
cocked-hat, change Dates, tip up Geography and play 
“hob” generally if it’s only convenient. 

The winter term of school being over, and spring 
witn her green blankets, warbling birds and the oc- 
casional cackling of some high strutting pullet, hav- 
ing arrived, Saxey made his calculations for the sum- 
mer campaign, which consisted of taking care ofa 
herd of sheep that were pastured during the day on 
the banks of the Jordan (near the place where 
can fow pay twenty-five cents and have the privilege 
of breaking your neck on the ice) and “kraaled” at 
night. There can be no doubt that Saxey’s proverb- 
ial benevolence and innocence are mainly attribatable 
to the early impressions made by those emblems of 
purity—lambs. 

As a financier, the subject of this sketch was deci- 
dedly a*success as will be seen from what follows: 


‘an conceived the idea that sheep-raising was a money- 


making investment, if properly ‘attended to; and, 
though very young and inexperienced, resolved to 
take the sheep herd and, by a little borrowed capital, 
purchase} a few head of his own, which were expected 
of course to increase during the year. By numerous 
trades and promises, he finally succeeded in owning 
four nice sheep, which, in Saxey’s estimation, would 
count eight or ten by another spring. 

To make a long story short, our hero kept the 
sheep three years, and notwithstanding his superla- 
tive ability as a financier, the sheep never multiplied 
themselves beyond the original number. The cause 
of this strange freak of nature was an impenetrable 
mystery to Saxey, he could not account for it on any 
consistent principles to him know. It is presumed 
the matter would still have remained unriddled, had 
not Saxey’s cousin from Cottonwood paid him a visit 


(those kind of debts are always paid) and made the 
astounding discovery that the four sheep were wethers! 


It is now generally conceded that wether-sheep are not 
as profitable for purposes of increase, as some other 
kinds; but whether this fact was known prior to Sax- 
ey’s speculative investment, is not definitely decided 
in any of the histories of the late rébellion. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE DIAMOND STEALERS, 


THE STORY OF A FATAL GIFT. 


CHAPTER | 


Upon the night of the 12th of April, exactly a quarter of 
& cen ago, at the other side of the world, a Spanish mer- 
— p went down in a gale, and all hands save two were 

ost. 

These two saved were Englishmen-—one a sailor, the other 
& passenger. They were part of a boat’s crew that had put off 
from the sinking ship, and after four days’ exposure on the 
sea, were the only survivors who reached the land. 

hen, at last, the frail eraft drifted on to the shingle, one 
lay at the bottom of the boat so weak he could not, unaided, 
crawl on shore. A returning wave would have washed the 
boat back again had not the strongest of the two castaways, 
exerting what strength remained to him, d d it, with its 
inmate, to a place of safety among the rocks, where presently 
rising waves wedged it fast, : 

Then, raising bis companion in his arms, the strong sailor 
half led, half carried him up the rocks, nor quitted his hold un- 
til they reached a patch of verdure high and dry beyond high 
water mark. 

“You are safe now,’’ he said. How do 
you feel?” 

“Most dead,’’ the other answered, surlily. ‘I wish I were 
dead! Why did not you leave me where I was? What business 
was it of yours what became of me?”’ 

“That’s easy enough remedied, friend, retorted the disap- 
pointed benefactor, with some excusable anger. ‘Throw 
yourself back into the sea if you don’t prefer stopping where 
‘you are. It’s for you to choose, not me.’ 

‘“‘What are we beiter off here?’’ the other asked, in the same 
discontented tone. “I suppose we shall starve, .or be eaten by 
savages or wild beasts.”’ | 

“T haven’t a notion! When youv’e rested yourself, we’ll go 
on 2 little further, if you like, and then we gpall see what we 
shall see.” . 

An hour or so later the two shipwrecked travelers were mak- 
ing @ slow and painful journey across the country, They 


“Rouse up, man! 


ae they were often compelled to rise and pace to and fro 
and keep themselves warm. | 

But this wet season was succeeded by one of such dryness 
that the small supply of water hitherto to be found among the 
rocks was completely dried up. And now the sufferings of the 
poor captives from thirst were terrible. 

He who had been strongest when they first landed, sickened 
with a fever, and lay helpless in the cave, dependent on his 
companions’ tender mercies. 

These tender mercies were not reliable. There were times 
when it seemed more than probable that the sick man’s friend 
would have left him to shift for himself, had there been any 
chance of escape. Many long hours together the latter lay 
stretched out listlessly in the sun, idly playing with the pebbles 
of the shore; or with his eyes fixed earnestly upon the setting 
sun; he watched it at the close of the day slowly sinking down, 
as it seemed, into the sea. | 

While thus occupied, his knitted brows and tightly-drawn 
lips showed that his brain was busy with far-off scenes and ac- 
tions; and perhaps he indulged, too, in wild hopes of a future 
never to be realized. It was very certain that he preferred 
thus to dream away his life, and to go hungry through sheer 
idleness, than to devote himself seriously to ameliorating his 
condition. 

“Things will do well enough as they are,” he said. “I was 
not born to die here like a dog in this out-of-the-way hole. No, 
no; Ned Carrow has a better fate in store for him yet, He 
has had his turn of ill-luck; but there’s a good time coming— 

This Ned Carrow, as he called himself—or Shifty Ned, as 
some others had called him—had had in his time several 
strokes of good fortune, and as many reverses. His energies 
had been at a very carly age devoted to the mysteries of mon- 
ey grubbing, 

He had begun life without a shilling, and, with a lucky 
stroke, made a small fortune. He had lost this fortune by an 
unlucky stroke in a spec which seemed twice as lil:ely; landed 
again upon a series of madly hazardons ventures, and lost all 
upon a dead certainty, and so on. He had been luckier than 
ever during the last year, and was one his way home to the 
land of his birth (England was thus distinguished), when a 
storm arose and Ned Carrow was caught on the shore upon 
this desert island, a beggar. 


4 found that it was an island upon which they had thus landed, | ,. When the ship was sinking, ho would have gone back for j 
Yt about nine miles broad aud seven miles long. ! his por at | ; but there was no time for this, and it was only at 

4 Save for a meagre crop of weedy grass, it was almost desti- | the very last moment he got a place in the boat. In descend- a 

| tute of vegetation. Rugged lumps of rock lay scattored in | ing from the ship’s side, he had slipped his foot, and fallen. 
wild confusion upon its surface, seemingly as though, in some | It Was the other survivor who had then stretched forth a help- 

{ long bygone age, giants had flung stones ‘at one another, and | ing band, as we have seen, he also did on a subsequent occa- g 
A they had rested on the spot where they had fallen, their weight | 
a embedding them in the earth. Larger rocks were grouped | Twice ina very short period had Tom Westlake saved Ed- 

. ;. here and there in towering masses, and many of these bore fan- | Ward Carrow’s life; but we have yet to sce how the latter Q 
of tastic Shapes, as of human forms strangely distorted—grinning | Te uited his kindness. n 
i heads, ruined castles, and broken bridges. ed Carrow had been a passenger on board the lost ship; | 
at: But nowhere was there a tree to be seen—not a bush—not a | Tom Westlake was one of the crew. Westlake was a bad hand; t 
z, shrub. Nor could they discover any signs of fresh water. In | strong, sharp and activo, but unreliable; a drunken noisy fel- . 
‘S the course of their dreary piigrimage, they came upon one or | low, more his own enemy than any one else’s; a good-natured, i ¢ 
; two small pools formed in cavities of the rock by the collected | Worthless rascal, who had taken a sort of fancy for the flashy 
rain, and at one of these they Jay down and drank. speculator when on board, and had tendered little civilities C 
As night closed in, they found a sort of cave—a hole six feet | Ldward Carrow repaid with an ill-natured sarcasm when he | 
broad at most, which some freak of nature bad fashiond—and | felt in the humor, or at other times insultingly ignored, 
dead beat, they huddled closely together, and fell asleep, to Edward Carrow was a well-made, handsome fellow, of thir- z 
again and again, and start and tremble, listening to the | *Y The over fifty—a grim, hi 
roaring wind. grizzly man, with a ragged grey beard. - 
Sick for want of food, they ncxt day breakfasted upon a One evening during Tom Westlake’s illness, ho lay upon his ° 
dead fish the seg had cast upon the shore and the sun dried, | uneasy couch of dry grass; while Ned Carrow, in his favorite er 
This miserable repast, washed down by a few mouthfuls of | attitude, with bis chin resting in bis hands, was gazing out 
strong-smelling rain-water, lasted them until the evening. } wistfully across the sea at the setting sun. | fe 
Late in the day, one of the men fortunately killed a bird “Ts there anything out of common seawards?’’ Tom asked 

AW with a stone, and collecting a quantity of dry grass, lit a fire, | wearily. His companion rarely talked, and the long silences g 
Ne after some trouble, by striking together broken pieces of rock. | were not a little irksome. } 

4 ny the aid of which they holf.cooked, half-scorchod their food. | “It’s redder than usual; and there’s a deal of gold—a deal «aM 

i ey ate greedily, and, creeping back’ into their hole, fell | of gold.” | z 
|) asleep ey ‘‘What’s the good of a golden sky? It will turn to copper in | «a 

a) Next nh they caught a fish in a shallow pool, in which the | a while, then’ to lead.” 
| sea had left it. The day after, they killed another bird, cook- “As well keep one’s gold in the sky as on this accursed is- “a 
a ing their food always in the same way. On the fourth day of | land. What good would it be to any one here?’ ly 
| their captivity, a heavy rain began to fall, which lasted for “Very little; unless we ever to have the luck to get picked off | t 
re. 1 Xbalf a week, and rendcring all attempts at making a fire fruit- | by a passing ship, For my part, I’m not very sorry to have | Ca 
Br 8. | something towards a fresh start,”’ | je 
ot? During the time, bad they not found a few muscles toap- | Carrow listened in silence to this speevh, and seemed to | - 
ce — the gnawing pangs of hunger, they must have starved, | think it over. Some time afterwards, however, and as though — 

3 rain, too, penetrated into their cave, and soaked them to | in continuation of the conversation he asked, abruptly, “What | 
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i ro got towards starting afresh? A few sh illings—a pound 
or two?’ 

The sick man smiled faintly. , 

‘‘More than that—at least, the value of more. It’s not 
money.’’ 


The other turned his eyes inquiringly towards‘ him, as though | 


he would have asked where this something—whatever it might 
be—was kept; but he changed his mind, if euch were his inten- 
tion, before the question was put, Indeed, the other had im- 
parted the required information by an involuntary gesture; for 
us Ned Carrow looked towards him, he carried his hand to his 
heart, and seemed to feel for some object lying hidden there, 
to assute himself that it was safe. 

That night Tom Westlake’s fever was rather worse, and, in 
the intense gloom of the cave, he groaned and gasped for 


_ breath, and again and again called in a weak voice to his com- 


panion. 

“Are you there? Speak, if you’re there! Only say a word! 
It’s 80 lonely lying here sick in this pitchy darkness!’ 

But perhaps Ned Carrow slept more soundly that night than 
was his wont, for he made no response; and the suffering men 


_ wore the hours away soompi thanking heaven with fervor 
| ay 


when the first faint streaks of 
the cave. 

From this night, Westlake’s illness assumed an alarming as- 
pect. He was for some days light-headed and talked wildly, 
often arousing-his companion from slumber by his loud and 
incoherent cries. 

He had got a notion that his treasure was in danger, and, 
with one hand hidden in his breast, kept jealous guard of it. 
Once he struggled into an upright posture, and, with shrill la- 


light crept in at the mouth of 


mentations, declared that he had been robbed—that the fortune 


he so long had hidden away, and so carefully preserved, some 
wretch had taken from him. Ned Carrow came to his side, 
and, with gentle words, tried to suvothe bis fears! 

“Give it to me,’’ he said; “I will take care of itfor you. It 
will be quite safe with me..’ 

Tom Westlake stared stupidly at the speaker, and at first 
seemed not to comprehend his meaning. And then a cunning 
smile crossed his face. 

“It is better where it is,” he said—‘better with me. You 
wo not take it while I have the strength left to raise my 

and. 
“T take it from you?” retorted Carrow, in a tone of disgust. 
eep your rubbish to yourself and much good may it do 
you! 

The other seemed to understand his companion’s reproach, 
and he laid his hand; with a conciliatory gesture, upon Car- 
row’s arm. | 

“T am afraid I sha’n’t last much longer,” he said, ina 
scarcely audible tone, ‘‘You must take care of it for me—for 
my child, Will you profhise?’’ 

“Yes, yes» of course! Dut there is no occasion for you to 
give it to m® without you choose. One thing is certain, you 
need not be afraid I shall run very far away.’ 

Next day, Westlake. feeling himself even worse, produced 
the precious object that had been the subject of their conver- 
sation It was a necklace, with an old-fashioned setting, dis- 


sé 


_ golored by age and dirt. 


He passed it, with a trembling band, to his friend, and Ned 


_ Carrow held ft up to the light, and turned it over curiously. 


It seemed to him, at first sight, that the necklace was com- 
posed of twenty roughly-cut pieces of glass, clumsily set in a 
metal which, had it.not gone black almost entirely, he might 
have fancied was silver, but was more inclined to look upon as 
lead, A clumsy piece of workmanship altogether. The wreck 
of some gawdy bit of jewelry, which might, in its time, have 
cost a dozen shillings in a dear market. 

But as he turned the thing over and over in his hands, he 


| fancied that, in spite of the gloominess of the cave, the glass 


glittered with a remarkable lustre. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,’”’ he said to himself, “if the fool does 
not fancy he has got hold of some real diamonds;”’ and pres- 
ently, when his companion gave utterance to that idea, he 
could scarcely refrain from laughing in his face. 


“Yes, I have carried it a long way,’ said Tom Westlake, 
“and have passed through many dangers, and yet kept it safe- 
a I’ve been wrecked and lost on the prairies. I’ve been in 
the hands of savages, and fallen among pirates. I’ve had I 
can’t tell you how many narrow squeaks for life, with those 
jewels lying by my heart, and I’ve got them gafe so far you see 
—to what end?”’ 


® The sick man sighed deeply here, and passed his hand across 


his eyes. His companion was in no mood for sentiment; in- 
deed, he seldom was, except upon the subjectaf his own mis- 
fortunes . 

“You call these diamonds, don’t you?” 

‘Yes, I know they are. There are ways of telling real ones 
that are easy enough. Do you suppose I’d have gone through 
what I have to take care of something sham? Not likely. I 
might have turned them into gold long ago if I had chosen, 
but the money was easier carried this way, and the best place 
to ehange it into hard cash is London, where they know what 
a big prize is worth, and can pay the proper price for it,” 

“You think it is worth a good deal, then?”’ ; 

“T have, over there in England, friend, a bright-eyed little 
darling, that I love with all the love such a rough-shaped fel- 
low as I am capable of. I’m not the sort to put it in fine 
words; but, there, I love that young girl of mine better than 
my eyes—better than my life;and I shan’t care half as much 
about dying in this hateful place, ifI die with your promise 
you’ll do what’s right when Iam gone. You won’t die here, I 
teel certain. No more should I, if I could but last out this 
fever. There’l] come a ship, as sure as I lie here, and pick 
you up: but it’ll come too late for me.” 

“Perhaps not. You are not as bad as you fancy. You'll 
pull through right enough, You’re a tough one, youare,” — 

“Not tough enough for this work, I’m afraid. e here—on 
this bag I’ve carried the necklace in these two years is the “ 
name of the house where you will find her, please God she 
lives. You will take the diamonds first to a diamond merchant, 
and will sell them at their full value, and accept a hundred 
pounds of their price for your trouble,” 

Ned Carrow laughed out. 

‘‘A hundred pounds! And pray how many hundred is the 
chain worth, in your estimation?”’ 

At this moment, however, a violent fit of coughing prevent- 
ed the sick man from making any reply, and Ned Carrow sat 
silently with the necklace in his hand, and the same amazed 
and half contemptuous smile upon his face. Py 

But, of a sudden, a change came over his expression, as he 
asked himself two questions. 

Could there be any truth in the other’s story? 

If the story were true, what would the jewels be worth? 

He looked at the necklace again—much more carefully this 
time. Surely.no glass ever shone so brightly? Were these 
what are called Paris diamonds? No; Westlake said he had 
them in his possession for more than two years, and after some 
exposure, Parisian diamonds became as dull as common glass. 

e touched one of the stones with his tongue, and it seemed 
very cold—much colder than glass; but then he had no glass 
at hand to verify the difference. He immersed a portion of 
the chain in a roughly fashioned clay pot they used for drink- 
ing, and the stones glittered as brightly as before in the water, 
which he had heard was a test of true diamonds. 

The stones were set opaque, and that puzzled him, otherwise 
he thought he remembered that a small flame, such as a lighted 
taper, seen through the facets of a diamond, gave a single im- 
age; but even of this he was not quite certain—one so soon 
forgets such knowledge, for want of practice. 

fter all, he was obliged to own to himself that he was no 
judge of precious stones, and knew nothing about the subject, 
What were the probabilities in the case? 

Was it likely this man would carry about the necklace for 
two years and more, without findjng out that the diamonds 
were sham ones, were such the case? 

How had he become possessed of this treasure? Who could 
say? He had probably stolen it, and he might have had rea- 
sons for believing that the necklace was composed of real dia- 
monds, because it had come from a quarter wheré it was likely 
that real diamonds should be found. 

While he was yet pondering upon these questions, the sick 
man stretched out his trembling hand, and regaining possession 
of his jewels, returned them to his breast in nervous haste. 
His a sat silent, and thoug).tful. After a long pause, he 
asked : | 

‘‘Are you any worse this evening?’ 

“A good deal worse, I think.” 

good deal 

Ned Carrow did not lie down to sleep upon his bed of dry 
grass at as early an hour as he usually did. It was « beautiful 
moonlight night, and he sat about for some hours among the 
rocks on the sea-shore. 

The scene around was awfully still. There was not a breath 
of air stirring, anc the water stretched out at his feet seemed 
as smooth as the surface of a lake. 

‘How much more of my life am I to waste here?” he said, 
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aloud. “Shall J ever escape—and what then? What, then, 
without friends, without money? Am I to begin afresh the old 
weary work—the old, hateful life—the lies, the tricks, the quib- 
bles and evasions? Ah, if I had that diamond necklace—”’ 

The moon rose 
of soft yellow, rippling light across the sea, ere Were no 
clouds to be seen, and the deep blue of the firmament was 
studded with countless stars. 

“There will be no rain for another month, perha We can 
find no spring. We shall go mad for want of water, perhaps; 
orl shall go mad, for he will be dead, I oe ea in a day or 
two, He will be dead, and then the diamonds—”’ 

He rose from his feet, and scrambling down the rocks, en- 
tered the cave, then called to his companion by name. There 
Was no answer. He called again, and then striking a light, 
held up a wisp of burning grass. 

“Westlake! Westlake!’ 

The man lay there with his pallid face upturned. The breast 
of his shirt was a little open, affording a glimpse of the bag 
containing the necklace. This much Carrow saw, and then the 
light went out. 

He stood for a moment, irresolute and trembling. But he 
could not remain any longer in suspense, and laid his hand 
upon his companion’s breast, upon his heart, which throbbed 
fo: faintly beneath the bag that held the diamonds. 

It seemed as though something stronger than his will held 
his hand upon the spot, and his fingers tightened upon the 
treasure. How easily he could take it! 

He went to his corner, and threw himself down, with a sigh, 
upon the grass.® But though he closed his eyes resolutely, he 
could not sleep; and presently, rising again, wandered out and 
up the rocks: . 

He-sat down near the place where he had been sitting before, 
and again gazed out across the placid sea, on which the flood 
of moonlight rippled. 

He had bgen gazing thus a moment, when, as it soemed to 
him, at a liffle more thana mile’s distance, there passed across 
the streak of light the shadow of a ship. 

Ina moment he was upon his feet, —— with all the 
power of his lungs, and wildly waving his arms in the air. 

The ship had passed by into the darkness, and he saw it no 
more, but yet he continued to shout until he was hoarse. 

Then in frantic haste he scrambled down the rocks to the 
cave, and gathering up the grass of his bed, rushed back with 
it, and lit a fire on the rocks. 

He watched by the fire for hours. He dragged off his shirt, 
and waved it toandfro. At intervals he shouted, till at length, 
with the exertion, he lost his voice, and could speak only ina 
hoarse, broken whisper. 

Again he went down to the cave, and fetehed away some of 
the straw from under the sick man, who, undisturbed by the 
noise and motion, lay still in much the same attitude in which 
Ned Carrow had found him when he had taken him for dead. 

Without trying to arouse him to consciousness, scarcely heed- 
ing him, the other went back to his fire, and threw on more 
fuel, The night wore away, and he was still watching; but an 
hour before a be he heard a gun fired across the sea, and 
his heart bounded violently at the sound. His signals had been 
seen. 

He kept the fire burning with infinite labor, and as soon as 
day broke, he saw, at a distance, a great ship riding at anchor. 
They lowered a boat, which rowed rapidly towards him, but 
not rapidly enough for his impatience; for, sobbing with joy, 
4 plunged into the sea, and waded towards them, tossing up 

arms. 

But they 1 om him to go back, and presently six English 
sailors landed, and crowded round him, with a score of eager 
questions. 

“How did you come here? Are there any more of ? 
What is there on the island? Is there any water?” Ps 

He was as eager to talk as they were, and was upon the 
point of telling them all the history of the wreck in iat ieee 
uous flood of words, but a sudden thought occurred to him. 
and for a moment he was dumb. 


Here was the chance of escape, and the owner of the dia- 


-‘monds lay there upon the point of death, if no help came to 


“] was wrecked here three weeks ago, I and anoth l 
escaped. The other is dead.” tg 
- In answer to the other questions, he told them that there was 
no water to be found; that the small store of rain water was 
exhausted, all but a pint or two. Then the officer in command 


her in the heavens, casting a long sireak 


of the party ordered his men back to the boat, and invited 
Carrow to come with them. 

‘(J have a trifle over there among the rocks—a little old 
worthless locket—of great value tome, however. May I fetch 
it? I will not be gone a moment.”’ 

He was gone scarcely longer than he had promised, and he 
earried a small bag in his hand when he returned. The boat 
was waiting for him, and at once the sailors rowed him to the 
ship. 
‘What makes you look back so wistfully at the shore? One 
— think: you wanted to return, or had left something be- 

nd, 

It was the captain who spoke in jest; but he to whom he 
spoke turned ee pale, and would have fallen, bad he not 
clung to the gunwale for support. 

For some reason, the steam was not = on immediately, and 
the ship was for some hours in sight of the island. During the 
whole of that time, in spite of all entreaty, the rescued man 
persisted in remaining on deck; but when at iength the faint 
speck marking the place where the island existed, faded alto- 
gether away, he drew a long breath—a sigh of relief—and 
ary his hand into his breast, felt there the necklace he had 
stolen. 

The Fair Endeavor steamed onward upon ‘its homeward 
course. The passengers feasted and drank, danced, sang, 
made merry. But at dead of night, when others slept, the res- 


cued man tossed sleeplessy in his berth, for at that silent hour 


came back the vision of the silent figure, with the pallid face, 
as he had seen it for a moment the night before. Was he dead 
et? Had he partially recovered, and missed his treasure? 
ad he crawled forth with trembling limbs, and was he now 
searching wildly, or signalling hopelessly for help from the 
ship so far out of his reach? 

s the day — swiftly away, some of the recolleetions of 
his base treachery probably faded from his mind; at any rate, 
he was at all times the best of company—a jovial, merry fellow, 
and handsome, too, when he was properly shaven and shorn, 
and had.changed his wet rags for a decent suit of clothes. 
He was, indeed, the hero of the voyage; and though he came 
on board without money or valuables of any kind, his promise 
that it would be all right when he landed, was sufficient to se- 
cure him the, best of everything at the saloon-cabin table, for 
there was an air about him, ali agreed, which betokened the 
real gentleman. 

Ile was, however, a real gentleman, who slept badly of a 
night, and more than once aroused the slecpers in the adjoin- 
ing cabins by his sudden starts and uneasiness, At those still 
and lonely hours he was, perhaps, never wholly free from the 
dread phantom of a forlorn wretch, with a baggard face and 
emaciated form, clinging to the rocks, and gazing out to sea 
with wistful eycs. 

This was the man he had left to die— whom he had consigned 
- a living tomb—whom he had destroyed: then was he a mur- 

erer ? 

Sometimes, too, the treacherous villain’s thoughts would 
wander to England, where that little girl whom Tom Westlake 
loved so dearly, was waiting for him. 

Did she know that the diamonds were coming to her? Did 
she think they were on the road? 

There had been so little time to talk after Westlake revealed 
his secret, and Carrow had been so eager upon one subject 
alone, that he had asked no questions respecting the child for 
whom the precious stones were destined. 


But he had plenty of leisure to ponder now upon this matter [gg 


—now, indeed, more than he cared for; and sometimes he also 
dreamed of it at night, 


Now he would dream of a little lady, reared tenderly with 


every care and kindness. He pictu her in a luxuriously 
furnished home. He seemed to see a fire blazing on the hearth, 
curtains closely drawn; a winter’s landscape without—the snow 
falling heavily, 

She was sitting by the fire, her pretty little face resting on 
her hands, the ruddy glow of the live coals bathing her fair 
young head. She was sitting waiting. 

Then she bad started up. A sound had caught her ear—a 
footfall on the road without, Somehow, he was there, too, by 
her side, dreading the coming step; trying to persuade the 
child that it was her fancy—that she h 
ing to induce her to allow him to put up the chain and bo 
door for the night, for it must he now too Jate for her father to 
come. 


But she would not listen to him. She had gone to the door: 
The steps grew nearer, He dare not wait where he was, but 


ad heard no sound; try-} 
it the 


uld be 
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must follow her—wait close to her—gaze shudderingly out into 
the darkness—listen with a greedy ear for the sound. 
But no! Thank heaven, no one was there! She had been 


swelling into a roar around the house, 
He wished the wind would cease, that he might listen, for he 
fancied that he could hear something like the sound of a¢@uman 
voice, The girl was listening too, but she did not seem to 
hear what he heard. ‘ 
Now she did, however. Now they both heard it distinctly. 
It was the voice of a despairing man—a voice that cried for 
succor in a piteous tone. 
“Take me off!’’ it said—* take me off! I have been robbed, 
and left here to die. Will nobody save me—nobody come to 
my resoue?”’ | 
At another time, in his unhappy dreams, he would picture 
her a poor rpeod child, watching outside the dock gates, 
g wistfully into the faces of the passers by, and begging 
or news of her father, whom she expected to arrive. 
He thought that, when he landed, he found hér waiting, and 
that she picked him out among the crowd. 
He saw her white, wan face look at him through the iron 
bars of the gates. Ile saw her eyes following his every move- 
ment. Somehow, Le knew her instinctively, and she seemed to 
know him. 
How was he toavoidher? Was there any escape? Any way 
out besides through the gates where she waited? No. 
Then he must screw up his courage, and face her, He had 
reached the gate, She looked at himanxiously. He passed in 
silence. He had escaped. 
But no! A sound upon the pavement—a soft touch on his 
arm behind him. 
“Ob, sir, what message did he send me? You have come 
from him, have you not? When will hebe here? Oh, sir, I am 
so weary of waiting!”’ 
So much for the fanciful creations of this rascal’s brain. 
Now for 
She was waiting for him, Many weary weeks and months 
ne had been hoping for his return. The last letter written 
ixed the probable date, and she had underscored it joyously 


anac, 

PBut the time had passed by and he yetcamenot. Oh, weary, 
ve but wait—who wait but to 

neet with disappointment in the end! 

So long a time elapsed at last, that the hope died within her 
preast. 

‘‘He was always a lazy, drunken ne’er-do-well,’’ her friends 

d in her hear “He’s most likely dead long ago.” 

After a time, she came to think dead. She could not 
bink that he could be alive, and. yet thus cruelly desert her. 
the used to think he had been drowned. She never thought 

him as he was—a ragged, half-famished creature, clinging | 
0a —— life, — a tiny scrap of barren earth, sur- 
ounded by a waste of water, 

The most wakeful of his neighbors heard Edward Carrow 
all out as though in terror in slumbers, and sometimes a 
»w incoherent words would reach them, which frightened them 
ot a little. 

“T wish they’d left the fellow where he was,’’ said one testy 
d gentleman. There’s no getting a wink of sleep for him.” 
But, one night, the new passenger was even more restless 


2 usual, and his restlessness n atanearly hour. Lit- 
3 more than half an hour after he gone into his cabin, he 
yan te knock the things about 


t seemed to the testy old gentleman that he was changing 
s position of everything the cabin contained, At length, he 
ised a great shout and uproar, and the steward came running 
know what was the matter. 
“I have been robbed!” he cried. ‘‘Who has been in my cab- 
I have been robbed! I am ruined! All I have in the 
orld is gone!” 
He was wild with rage and grief; and it was impossible to 
cit from him any reasonable explanation; but the captain, a 
ng-headed man in his way, made this remark: 


‘You told us, when you came on board, if I remember right- | 
that you had no Broperty of any kind to be robbed of.” 
Upon this, Ned Carrow was slightly confused, and, after 


had gone back to fetch was more valuable than he had at 
t admitted. 
Then said the captain, “If there is a thief on board, there 


uld be a search to find out who he is, 


One of the passengers a demanded that the search 
should be at once commenced; and this proposition others sec- 
onded; but, strange to say, Edward Carrow protested loudly 
against such a course. In the end, however, the search was 
made, but no locket was found. A week afterwards, the good 
ship Fair Endeavour reached the London docks, and the pas- 
sengers separated and went their different ways. 

éd Carrow also went his way—thee is, he walked briskly 
away, until he was out of sight, round a corner, and then he 
came to a standstill, to consider what on earth was to become 
of him, and where he should that night lay his head. 

He had told them a sufficiently good story to induce them to 
allow him to depart without mak any payment, He was 
to call and settle next day. This arrangement did not trouble 
him much, but his present necessities were urgent. | 

He landed with empty pockets—witbout a friend or a shil- 
ling in the world, and the diamond necklace gone. 


A DIG AT SAXEY. 


Epitor Uran Macazine—Sir: Accept congratula- 
tions on your publication of “Representative Boys of 
Utah,” for as many know, some “boys”—add to them 
years, a8 you may—will never be but boys, and per- 
chance might fail- of being published as “Representa- 
tive Men.” 

Give the boys a wide space, “ puckered” or “ un- 


puckered.” 
Respectfully, 
Lapy ConTRIBUTOR AND SuBSCRIBER. 
[Our correspondent is evidently a “Representative 
Woman.” Saxey will be after her biography shortly. 
—Epiror. } 


INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS FOR 
EASTERN PAPERS. 


Persons intending to subscribe for Eastern papers, 
can now obtain any of Harper’s periodicals, Demor- 
est’s Monthly, The Scientific American, The Phreno- 
logical Journal, The New York Ledger, or The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, at reduced figures, by paying for 
any one of them and the new volume of Taz Utan 
Magazine, in advance. Those popular English papers, 
THE FAMILY HERALD, THE LONDON JOURNAL, 
OR BOW BELLS 

can also be had on reduced terms with our uew volume, 


as also can ANY ENGLISH NEWSPAPER. 


Call at our office and examine the excellent periodi- 
cals to be given away to clubs with our new volume. 


GOOD-BY. 


Is that your hand in mine, love, 
Or is its clasp a dream? 

Life’s tide is ebbing fast, love: 
I’m drifting with the s 


Are these rete darling eyes, love, 
Or are they stars of heaven? 

My own are dim and weary; 
All looks alike at even, 


Is that your voice that sobs, love? 
Are these your tears that burn? 
We two at last are parted— 


From life and you I turn. 
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